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More wildcat strikes will make 
Trevour Mallard pay attention 

The latest round of official rolling which were supported by education Teachers in the Hutt Valley took 

stoppages by PPTA members had just minister Trevor Mallard and prime wildcat action on Wednesday for the 

finished as Socialist Worker was going minister Helen Clark, have spurred same reason, 
to press. teachers at South Auckland’s De Le 

But the Ministry of Education’s Salle College to take wildcat strike • For more on the teacher’s struggle 

full page ads attacking teachers, on Friday May 10 . turn to page 8. 


ISRAEL READY 
TO KILL AGAIN 

Israel’s massacre in Jenin has, 
predictably, provoked another suicide 
bombing. So they are preparing another 
bloody assault against Palestinian 
civilians. This time in Gaza. 


Despite the great differences in the 
nature of the conflicts they are involved 
in, NZ education minister Trevor Mallard 
and Israeli prime minister Ariel Sharon 
share a common approach. 

Both refuse to acknowledge the real 
problems that are fuelling the conflicts. 
Both are determined not to compromise, 
and both attack the other side, while re¬ 
fusing to accept any blame. 

There arrogance comes from the sure 
knowledge that they are doing the bidding 
of the world’s corporate elite. 

Whether it’s maintaining American- 


Israeli military dominance in the oil-rich 
Middle East, or restricting government 
spending to keep corporate taxes low in 
New Zealand, it’s the same capitalist elite 
who benefit. 

The antidote to the arrogance of our 
rulers is to mobilise mass resistance. 

We need to recognise that the common 
enemy faced by grassroots people around 
the world is capitalism. 

And we need to build a global “move¬ 
ment of movements” to fight back. 

• Jenin eyewitness in middle of paper. 







NEWS & REPORTS 


Anti-bypass activists occupy theatre on May Day 


By PHIL CASWELL 

The May Day Committee in Wellington 
decided to raise the profile of the Wellington 
Anti-Bypass protest on May 1 2002. 

Activists occupied the Stagecraft theatre to 
protest against Transit New Zealand and Wel¬ 
lington City Council attempts to destroy Wel¬ 
lington heritage and community by building a 
bypass through historic Te Aro. 

The bypass will encouraging people to make 
even more journeys to town in their cars, rather 
than using existing urban and suburban facilities, 
or Wellington’s (electric) public transit system. 

Having returned the empty theatre to the 


Wellington community, activists proceeded to 
prepare the theatre against reclamation by the 
authorities. 

After a stand-off between protesters, police 
and council officers on May Day evening, anti¬ 
bypass activists were given until 9am to leave 
the building. 

The building was renamed as the “Te Aro 
Community Centre.” Musicians played and peo¬ 
ple enjoyed this reclaimed space for one more 
night. 

The next morning a number of activists 
chained themselves to the building. 

At about 10am on May 2 the police riot 
squad smashed their way into the building, 


removing protesters with bolt-cutters, arrest¬ 
ing four people. 

Community action against unnecessary road 
building—at the expense of the environment, 
heritage and community of Wellington—is be¬ 
coming increasingly vocal. 

We need to develop alternatives to road 
transport rather than continue making it easier 
for New Zealanders to use cars. 

Building more roads will, in fact, make the 
congestion problems worse not better. 

It is time for people around Wellington, New 
Zealand and the globe to wake up to this fact 
and resist road-building projects for the sake 
of our planet. 


Laila Harre speaks as new Alliance leader 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 

On April 29 Laila Harre spoke to 
a small gathering of Alliance 
supporters and interested 
people in Whangarei. 

It was the one of the first times 
H arrehad spoken as leader of the 
A I Nance, following the split with 
former leader J im A nderton and 
M Ps close to him. 

Harre signalled a return to 
some of the A lliance's core poli¬ 
cies— like free education and free 
health care—which would be 
funded by increasingtaxesonthe 
rich and a financial transactions 
tax. These policies formerly ex¬ 
isted on paper but were sub¬ 
merged by A nderton's desire to 
contribute to "stable govern¬ 
ment" and not put any pressure 
on Labour. 

Harre vowed to make the 
funding of education and health 


a key election issue. 

A nd she recognised the impor¬ 
tance of building movements and 
struggles outside parliament, ad¬ 
mitting that previously "there 
have been some differences at a 
leadership level at the extent of 
involvement in... campaigns out¬ 
side parliament." 

With regardsto students strug¬ 
gling for free education she said: 

"U nless we support students 
campaigning for free education, 
who are making it possible for the 
A 11 iance to win electoral support 
in order to deliver that policy, 
then we are not going to do it just 
by negotiating deals behind 
closed doors. It won't work like 
that." 

H owever, H arre said that the 
A lliance vote would still deter¬ 
mine what polices they could ex¬ 
pect to achieve in coalition with 
Labour. 



So winning seats and trying to 
negotiate policies in government 
would remain the focus for the 
"new"A Iliance.The more seats in 
parliament, the more A lliance 
polices that would be realised. 

Butthisapproach risksrepeat- 
ing the mistakes of the A lliance 


in governmentthistime round. 

A sH arre admitted herself, the 
Labour-A lliance government has 
drifted substantially to the right 
after the election because of sus¬ 
tained pressure from business. 

The only way to counter the 
bosses' control of the economy 
and their influence on govern¬ 
ment is to build mass grassroots 
movements that exercise their 
power on the streets and in the 
workplace. 

That is where the real power 
to challenge the system and 
achieve progressive social goals 
lies 

A s long as the approach to 
struggle outside of parliament is 
seen primarily as a way to win 
votes, rather than the only path 
to winning social reforms from 
the bosses, then the A lliance will 
disappoint its supporters all over 
again. 


A ppeal to support Socialist Worker in 

Z imbabwe & A otearoa 


Socialist Worker has responded to the request of 
Zimbabwe socialists for money to help their life-and-death 
struggle against the dictatorship of Robert Mugabe. 

Half the money from this appeal will be sent to our 
comrades in Zimbabwe. 

Thanks for your support. 


final list 

THANKS TO 


WHANGAREI: fundraising $55. 
AUCKLAND:BL $4;David $10;Len 
$10; fundraising $61.85. 

BAY OF PL E NTY: $100. 
WELLINGTON: $110. 

OTHER AREAS:JennyH $66.15. 
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WHAT WE THINK 


LABOUR BOWS TO POLLUTER PRESSURE 


The government has released its policy on 
the Kyoto Protocol, the international 
agreement aimed at slowing global 
warming. 

The main point isthat nothing will change 
for at least five years. After that a "carbon 
tax” on fossil fuels, which produce carbon 
dioxide (C0 2 ), will be introduced. 

The Kyoto agreement isaimed at cutting 
emissions of C0 2 back to the level they were 
at in 1990. 

It's a very small step. And if international 
action doesn't go beyond the Kyoto target 
then we are in real trouble. 

But business interests around the world 
arefighting tooth and nail to stop even these 
first steps. And they seem to be winning. 


Business leaders argue that carbon taxes will 
hurt their "international competitiveness". 

The Employers and Manufacturers Asso¬ 
ciation (Northern) says that ratifing Kyoto, 
"will guarantee offshore investors ... will 
look askance at funding anyjob rich employ¬ 
ment project here. 

"New Zealand's competitive edge as a 
place to do business is about to become a 
casualty of government's new age naivety..." 

The leaders of the Engineers Union and, 
to a lesser degree, the Council of Trade Un¬ 
ions, have been influenced by the bosses' ar¬ 
guments. 

And yet, over the past couple of decades, 


The world's biggest polluter, the US is re¬ 
fusing to sign up to Kyoto. Australia islikely 
to join them. 

The NZ government's moves to ratify 
Kyoto are better than this, but not by much. 

ECO (Environment and Conservation Or- 
ganisationsof NZ) an alliance of 65 environ¬ 
mental groups, had this to say: 

"The government's policy is weak because 
of a sustained campaign by the pollutersand 
their PR company helpers. 

"It is a big sell-out of the future, the 
environment and the people of the Pa¬ 
cific states whose homelands will be at 
risk from rising sea levels. It will put New 
Zealand at risk of diseases borne by mos¬ 
quitoes that will spread with expected 


government policies to improve "interna¬ 
tional competitiveness" and "attract foreign 
investment" have gone hand in hand with 
massive redundancies, lower wages, unem¬ 
ployment and growing poverty for working 
class people. 

The choice we face is not between saving 
jobsand saving the environment. 

It is between a capitalist world control¬ 
led by corporate bosses, who's lust for 
profit puts both worker's livelihoods and 
the ecological survival of the planet at risk. 
And a socialist world where wealth is 
democratically controlled by the people 
who produce it. 


wetter climates. 

"It is now time for people... to speak up". 

It certainly is time to put pressure on the 
government, but simply calling for carbon 
taxes to introduced more quickly, as most 
environmentalists have done, isnot the right 
approach. 

When the carbon tax is introduced, ordi¬ 
nary households will be stung for an esti¬ 
mated $5 a week through price rises in pet¬ 
rol and power. 

This isthe big problem with carbon taxes, 
they allow business to pass the cost on to 
working class consumers who can least af¬ 
ford to pay. 

A sounder policy would be to enforce a 
set reduction that all polluters must meet. 


WANT TO LEARN MORE ABOUT 
GLOBAL WARMING? 

Then read Capitalism Is Costing Us 
The Earth. 

An in-depth look 
at climate change 
and genetic 
engineering, from 
a socialist point 
of view. 

Send $4 (includes 
postage) to Box 
13-685 Auckland. 


Polluter bosses no friend of workers 


IS iOvlIMj 

is mi: 



Corporate Mafia looking for Maori scapegoats 


Attacks on Treaty of Waitangi 
settlements and related 
government policies have 
been the focus of a series of 
media stories over the last 
month or so. 

The most high profile has 
been the sacking of John Davy 
as head of the new Maori TV 
station. 

Other stories have included 
the National Party's new policy 
to cut off all Treaty claims by 
2008, and allegations of corrup¬ 
tion in a trust that funds Treaty 
claims to forestry land. 

This last issue was the subject 
of one of TV One's Assignment 
programmes. 

This programme was a defi¬ 
nite case of “Maori-bashing”, 
not because it criticised the 


Maori elite, but because there is 
no way there will ever be a simi¬ 
lar programme attacking the 
Pakeha elite. 

It was disgusting to watch 
Michael Basset and Sir Douglas 
Graham—former ministers in 
governments who did all they 
could to steal from the poor and 
give to the rich—crying crocodile 
tearsabouta Maori elite benefit¬ 
ing at the expense of "ordinary 
Maori". 

Another interviewee talked 
of a wealthly "Maori Mafia". 

And of course no "ordinary 
Maori" were actually asked for 
their views. All of the people in¬ 
terviewed were membersof New 
Zealand's elite. 

This is not to say that their 
isn't a Maori elite who have ben¬ 


efited from the Treaty settle¬ 
ments at the expensive of ordi¬ 
nary Maori. 

Of course there is. 

Labour and National govern¬ 
ments worked to make sure 
wealth from Treaty of Waitangi 
settlements helped create a layer 
of well-off Maori leaders. 

The first loyalty of thiseliteis 
to the capitalist system. And they 
can be relied on to defend it 
against M aori radicalism that de¬ 
mands real justice and equality. 

The Labour-led government is 
not doing enough to addressthe 
problemsfaced by working class 
people—like the under-funding 
of health and education. Nor are 
they doing anything to "close 
the gaps” between Maori and 
Pakeha. 


National, the other right- 
wing parties, and theirfriendsin 
the media are targeting the 
Treaty settlementsand some sec- 
tionsof the Maori elite to scape¬ 
goat them. 

They want to tap i nto any dis¬ 
satisfaction with Labour, without 
blaming those who are really re¬ 
sponsible for the government's 
stingy spending policies—the 
corporate elite who refuse to pay 
more tax. 

If anyone deserves to be de¬ 
scribed as a "Mafia" it's these 
corporate fat cats 

Solutions to the problems of 
ordinary people—M aori, 
Pakeha, Pacific and Asian—will 
come from a collective fight to 
take the wealth and power away 
from all elites 
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TALKING UNION 


Reminder amongst 
the rubbish 


by DON FRANKS 

National have just released 
their workplace policy. 

It's a predictable attack on 
workers’ rights—but it also 
serves as a reminder of anti¬ 
worker provisions in Labour's 
present union laws. 

National’s election policy 
contains crude attacks on the 
lower paid. 

Pretending to assist under¬ 
privileged people into jobs, Na¬ 
tional claims that: 

“In many cases employers 
are not prepared to take the risk 
of hiring young or inexperienced 
people or migrants, because it 
can be a time consuming and 
expensive process to remove 
them if the employment relation¬ 
ship does not work out.’’ 

To “remove this barrier to hir¬ 
ing”, National demand a three 
month period of probation for 
new workers. 

That would mean, during 
their first three months of em¬ 
ployment, workers could be 
sacked for any reason, at any 
time, with no comeback . 

Having once been in that 
wretched position, I know how 
badly it affects workers. 

My probation was imposed 
by a mediator, as a condition of 
reinstatement after being 
sacked. I had to obey every 
whim of the foreman, instantly 
and without question, or be 
sacked. 

In my case the probation was 
only one month. I’m sure I 
wouldn’t have lasted three. 

National’s no rights for new 
workers scheme would make life 
hell for thousands. 

The idea has been raised 
before, and like all attempts to 
degrade and divide workers it 
must be opposed. 

A second significant threat 
posed by National’s workplace 
policy is an attack on union ac¬ 
cess to workplaces. 

The right of union organisers 
to visit work sites was cut by Na¬ 
tionals Employment Contracts 
Act (ECA). 

Its reversal was the one re¬ 
ally significant improvement 
brought in Labour's replacement 
of the ECA, the Employment 
Relation s Act (ERA). 

Should National get their way 
and “curb union access to the 
workplace union organisation 


would suffer a harmful setback. 

National's workplace policy 
says very little about strikes. 

It promises to remove unions 
right to strike for a multi-em¬ 
ployer agreement, but says 
nothing about unions striking to 
support each other, or about 
strikes over sexual harassment, 
environmental, or other issues. 

That’s because National's 
policy on these is already in the 
law. 

National's imposition of the 
ECA in 1991 made nearly every 
strike illegal. 

Linder the ECA illegal strike 
action could be punished by 
fines or imprisonment. 

In opposition the Labour party 
promised they’d get rid of the 
ECA. 

But once voted in on that 
promise, Labour put nearly all 
National’s penalties and restric¬ 
tions on strikes into their own 
new law (the ERA). 

The one change Labour al¬ 
lowed was the right to strike for 
a multi-employer contract—the 
one thing National wants back 
today. 

Union officials know all this. 

Council of Trade Unions 
president Ross Wilson noted 
that Labour’s anti-strike provi¬ 
sions were worse than those of 
National, because unions were 
now required to give 40 days no¬ 
tice before a contract strike. 

The CTU asked Labour to le¬ 
galise strikes over “social and 
political issues”, which Labour 
refused. 

Since then, the CTU has not 
followed this up, even though it’s 
cost workers big time. 

The ban on solidarity strikes 
meant Carter Holt Harvey was 
able to get their way in the dis¬ 
pute with South Island water¬ 
side workers. The multi-union 
support action needed to en¬ 
sure waterside workers victory 
was not taken because “it was 
illegal.” 

It’s bad enough that 
watersiders had to suffer be¬ 
cause of Labour’s anti strike 
laws; it will be worse if unions 
don’t draw the obvious conclu¬ 
sion from that experience. 

Unionists must reject the rub¬ 
bish of National’s workplace 
policy, but that’s not enough. The 
anti-strike laws which Labour left 
intact in the ERA must be rooted 
out. 


GE Free 
National Day 
of Action 


By DAVID COLYER 

The GE free movement is at a crucial point. 

Since the big protests late last year, and the announcement of 
the government's pro-G E policy, the movement has largely disap¬ 
peared from public view. 

That has meant that the government's policy has gone unchal¬ 
lenged, while the pro-G E media have carried story after story on 
the "benefits" of genetic engineering. 

TheJ une 22 National Day of A ction, called by the G E Free coa¬ 
lition, is a chance to show that the G E free movement is still alive 
and fighting. 

A long with that, there needsto besomeseriousdiscussion about 
the state of the movement and its future direction. 

With that in mind, I spoke toTremane Barr, national spokesper¬ 
son for the D ay of A ction. 

Tremanefelt a mix of pessimism and optimism about the state of 
the campaign. 

H e was disappointed that the campaign had so far failed in its 
main objective of keeping G E in the lab. 

H owever, he also said that: "We have managed to achieve more 
than any other country in the world. I just had a call from a friend in 
A merica this morning, and they've got thousands of hectares of 
G M 0 s" 

ForTremane, the campaign's successes have including educating 
the public, and making genetic engineering"part of the mainstream 
political agenda which the political parties have to be aware of." 

A sked what he though it would take to win a G E free New Zea¬ 
land, Tremane said that the movement will be successful if "people 
care enough about the danger that genetic modification represents 
to be prepared to do something about it in their own personal lives 

"That may mean that it effects the way they vote, it may be what 
they buy in the supermarket." 

Tremane also acknowledged some problems with these two ap¬ 
proaches of voting (for the G reen Party) and boycotting G E food. 

U nder current labelling laws foods that contain processed G E 
products—for example oil from G E soya beans—won't have to be 
labelled.That means most G E food won't be labelled. 

A sfor voting, Labour is riding high in the polls.A sTremane put 
it: 

"Last year the G E free movement told Labour that they would 
loose support if they didn't go G E free. I n fact the opposite has 
happened." 

To this I would add that, even if the G reensget a big vote, it will 
still be up to Labour Party leaders to decide whether they are pre¬ 
pared to bargain over the issue. A nd H elen Clark knows she can 
always count on N ational to back pro-G E legislation. 

That's why I believe the movement should focus on mass pro¬ 
test, as well as voting. 

Think of the impact last September when 15,000 people marched 
down A uckland's Q ueen Street. 

This huge protest produced an instant reaction from the govern¬ 
ment, and should be credited with the decision by the government 
to extend the moratorium on commercial release for two years 

The National D ay of A ction should be the first step in reviving 
the mass movement against G E . 

Let's take the opportunity to build and re-build local campaign 
coalitions that unite all the activists in a particular town or area who 
want to fight for a G E free A otearoa. 

■ Socialist Worker would like to hear other GE activists views on 
this issue. Write a letter of up to 300 words. Post to Box 13-685 
Auckland or email <socialist-worker@pl.net>. 
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WORKERS' SURVEY 


This Workers’ Survey is the fifth in a 
series published by Socialist Worker. 

We're asking every person the same 
five questions.This allows you to pick up 
political trends from a range of workers, 
unemployed, students and homemakers 
over the length of the survey period. 

0 ur survey is given added relevance by 
two things: first, the approach of the 
general election, and second, the growing 
confidence of grassroots people to take 
direct action in their own interests. 

The opinions of grassroots people are 
important to Socialist Worker. We want our 
readers to take part in the survey. Y ou 
could also ask your neighbours, workmates 
and friends to do likewise. 

Contact Socialist Worker for survey 
forms. 0 r write the questions and your 
responses on a bit of paper, along with your 
contact details and occupation, and send it 
in. Or email it to socialist-worker@pl.net 


Q.1 Who should workers support in 
the next election, and why? 

CLAIRE BREERS A I Nance. B ut we can't 
split the left vote.That's a strategic neces¬ 
sity. It depends on who is standing in one's 
constituency. 

STACEY CARR I haven't heard their 
standpoints yet, so I couldn't say, but 
definitely left of centre. 

CHRIS FINAN Whoever can look after 
people, and no war in the country. I'm 
looking for good government. 

CLAYTON MANSFIELD A II major parties 
plus the G reens and the old A lliance run by 
J im A nderton are suspect. Since the 
election nothing really substantial has been 
done for the poor.To me it all looks like 
smoke and mirrors. It's a bit early to say, 
but maybe the A lliance splinter group with 
Laila H arre. 

VIOLET I'm probably going to vote G reen 
as I'm tired of voting to lose. I helped vote 
in the current government, which depresses 
me. 


Q.2 The Labour-Alliance government 
has backed the attack on Afghanistan 
by the US state, which says it will also 
attack other countries. What is your 
attitude to that? 

CLAIRE BREERS I'm totally against U S 
terrorism. 


The people who took part in this 
survey are (in alphabetical order): 
CLAIRE BREERS retired worker, 
A uckland 

STACEY CARR student, A uckland 
CHRIS FINAN worker, A uckland 

CLAYTON MANSFIELD worker, 
Whangarei 

VIOLET worker, A uckland 


STACEY CARR A dead Palestinian or 
other is no less dead than an A merican. 
Pushing their maniacal foreign policy on 
others such as New Zealand is morally 
reprehensible. 

CLAYTON MANSFIELD I see A merica as 
the old R oman E mpire or, if you like, the 
Fourth Reich,They're the new imperialists. 
B ush and his supporters are very danger¬ 
ous people who want the world on a plate. 
We as a country should stand up and say 
we don't want to be party to the destruc¬ 
tion of the Third World. 

VIOLET I'm disgusted. 


Q.3 The Labour-Alliance government 
has outlawed political, solidarity and 
environmental strikes, just like the last 
National government. What do you 
think about that? 

CLAIRE BREERS I'm against this policy 

STACEY CARR It'scrap.The individual 
has the right to voice hisown opinion, 
otherwise New Zealand turns into a giant 
A ct Party conference. Freedom to speak 
one's mind is a basic tenet of life. 

CHRIS FINAN It's not good. 

CLAYTON MANSFIELD I t's par for the 

course. 

VIOLET I'm disgusted. 


Q.4 The Labour-Alliance government 
is proposing that private firms be 
allowed to gain long-term control over 
local government assets under ‘public- 
private partnerships’. How do you feel 
about that? 

CLAIRE BREERS No way. 

STACEY CARR It's bollix. Soon they will 
be dictating everything we have so that 
citizens serve the almighty profit margin. 



VIOLET on politics:'I'm tired 
of voting to lose' 



CLAYTON MANSFIELD on the 

U S state: They're the new 
imperialists' 


CLAYTON MANSFIELD We seem to be 
rather naive about our politicians N Z 
politics has moved so far to the right that 
we see right of centre politics as on the left 
and extreme right politics as in the middle. 
E ven A ct, an extreme right party, is per¬ 
ceived as being just right of centre. 

VIOLET I t's disgusting. 


Q.5 What is your attitude to genetic 
engineering? 

CLAIRE BREERS I'm floating. M aybe go 
slow on G E with ethical safeguards and one 
hundred years of trials. 

STACEY CARR I f it doesn't happen 
naturally, there's probably a bloody good 
reason why. 

CHRIS FINAN I t's shit 

CLAYTON MANSFIELD I'm interested, but 
just as an abstract concept. I f people want 
to tinker with basic life systems, it needs to 
be kept in the lab. If at some future time we 
do really understand what we are doing, 
which I doubt, then yes. 

VIOLET It's unnecessary and scary. It's not 
too late to save New Zealand from G E . 


■ STACEY CARR on the outlawing of most strikes: 

The individual has the right to voice his own opinion, 
otherwise NZ turns into a giant Act Party conference’ 
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FRANCE: 

MASSIVE 

PROTESTS 

HALT 

LEPEN 



By VAUGHAN GUNSON 

“N for Nazi! F for Fascist! Down 
with the National Front!” This 
slogan has rung out across 
France. 

Thousands of people have 
protested on the streets in oppo¬ 
sition toJean-M arie Le Pen,the 
far-right leader who came sec¬ 
ond in the first round of the 
French presidential elections on 
A pril 21. 

That surprise success meant 
that Le Pen ran-off against the 
current conservative president, 
Jaques Chirac, in the second 
round on M ay 5. 

Chirac wasableto win a land¬ 
slide victory thanks to the 
groundswell of opposition to the 
National Front. 


N evertheless, many held their 
noses in disgust at having to vote 
for Chirac, who has a history of 
corruption. 

Le Pen received around 17% 
of the vote—the same as he did 
in the in the first round of the 


elections. 

That the National Front was 
u nabIe to i ncrease its vote is a vic¬ 
tory for the people who took to 
the streets. 

I mmediately after the result of 
the first round of elections was 


known on April 21, 30,000 
flooded the streets of Paris in the 
middle of the night. 

For 13 days, each evening, mil¬ 
lions of protesters gathered in 
towns across France. 

These actions culminated in a 
massive 1.3 million people on 
M ay Day, as trade unions and the 
left mobilised for International 
Workers' Day. 

"We have to fight misery and 
poverty, challenge globalisation 
and change society if we want to 
deal with problems here in 
France.The political system, the 
whole system, hasfailed", argued 
a young worker on a Paris march. 

0 nee Le Pen is crushed, many 
are vowing to continue the fight 
against Chirac and his business 
cronies 


"We don’t destroy rats without destroying the sewage they 
breed in.The anti-capitalist movement— those who were 
inspired by the demonstrations in Seattle, G enoa and son-on— 
is central force in the movement against the N ational Front 
today. 

"It is also the basis on which to build an alternative to this 
rotten system. I n the election three million people voted for 
revolutionary socialists.That shows it is possible, and even 
more urgent, to build a strong revolutionary socialist 
organisation to push this fight forward.” 

■ ALEXANDRE GAUDILLIERE, 
of Socialist Worker’s sister group in France. 


Failure of main parties opens the door for Nazis 


So how did a far right candidate like Le Pen 
succeed in becoming the main challenge to 
the Presidency of Chirac? 

The answer lies in a process of class polari¬ 
sation that is occurring in France and the rest 
of Europe. 

While Le Pen received a significant section 
of the vote, so did far-left candidates. 

Openly revolutionary candidates polled 11% 
between them. 

This polarisation is linked to the collapse in 
support for Lionel Jospin, leader of the Social¬ 
ist Party (the equivalent of our Labour Party). 

Jospin’s party was elected after a huge wave 
of strikes against free market polices. 

Yet he has failed to address unemployment 
and poverty. 

Jospin even privatised more public assets 


than the previous six governments combined. 

This meant that many angry voters looked 
for alternatives on the far-left and the right. And 
28% simply did not vote. 

Jospin and his party are to blame for their 
own failure, and for opening the door to the fas¬ 
cist Le Pen, because they failed to make a dif¬ 
ference in working class peoples’ lives. 

Le Pen was able to play on people’s fears, 
while at the same time posing as a friend of 
ordinary workers against the power of the 
multinationals. 

One survey carried out after the first elec¬ 
tion indicated that a third of the unemployed 
voted for him. 

Plowever, the reality is that Le Pen and the 
National Front are on the side of the bosses. 

They want to smash working class organi¬ 


sations and divide workers through racist at¬ 
tacks on immigrants. 

It is in times of growing insecurity that the 
fascists are able to gain inroads. 

In Germany in the 1930s, the Nazis grew 
during the worst crisis in the capitalism’s history. 

In 1933, the year Hitler came to power, there 
were six million people unemployed. 

That level of crisis is not yet apparent, and 
the wonderful protests on the streets of France 
have shown how to counter the fascist threat. 

But it is only by ridding the world of the mis¬ 
ery and fear created by capitalism that we can 
ensure that fascism is destroyed forever. 

Such is the need for a socialist alternative 
to capitalism, an alternative to bad housing, un¬ 
employment, job insecurity, privatisation, hun¬ 
ger and war. 
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Aceh: fighting for democracy 
and freedom from Indonesia 


By DAVID COLYER 

Aceh province is the 
northernmost region of the 
Island of Sumatra, part of the 
Indonesian archipelago. 

Like the people of West Papua, 
the Acehnese hope to follow the 
example of East Timor and win in¬ 
dependence. 

Erwanto, a young leader of the 
Acehnese Popular Democratic Re¬ 
sistance Front (FPDRA) recently 
toured Aotearoa, to highlight his 


people's struggle. 

Erwanto told of the massive 
general strike against the Indone¬ 
sian occupation in November 
1999, which saw two million of 
Aceh's five million inhabitants take 
to the streets. 

Those not on the street, 
Erwanto assured us, were also tak¬ 
ing an active part, for example by 
preparing food and accommoda¬ 
tion for protesters. 

Aceh has an important oil and 
gas industry, run by Exxon-Mobil. 


During the general strike all the 
oil workers—the majority of whom 
are Indonesians, not Acehnese— 
struck. 

Erwanto said the independence 
movement had a strong relation¬ 
ship with the FNPBI, Indonesia's 
socialist-led the trade union federa¬ 
tion. 

After a public meeting in Auck¬ 
land, Erwanto spoke with Social¬ 
ist Worker about the struggle for 
democracy and freedom in Aceh 
and the rest of Indonesia. 


For more information 
about Aceh and the 
democratic movement 
in Indonesia, contact 
the Indonesia Human 
Rights Committee. 
Phone: (09) 815 9000 
Email: 

<maire@clear.net.nz>. 



Erwanto (middle) and freids hold up the Acehnese flag after an 
Indonesian Human Rights campaign meeting in Auckland. 


What should people in New 
Z ealand know about A ceh? 

The political structure in I n- 
donesia is still the same as it was 
under Suharto. N ew 0 rder [the 
political parties and structures 
of Suharto's regime] is still 
strong. 

The military is still strong and 
still political. 

They use the military to force 
the people to keep silent. 

A nd M egawati can do noth¬ 
ing without agreement from the 
military. 

One thing you must know is 
that when Megawati became 
president, the military in A ceh 
became more brutal— killing and 
raping. 

Because I ndonesia is a bank¬ 
rupt country, they can only pay 
for 25% of military operations. 
So 75% the millitary have to 
fund themselves. 

I nA ceh they get that from log¬ 
ging, from selling marijuana and 
from the big companies like 
Exxon-M obil. 

They sometimes rob our peo¬ 
ple. When they come to a village, 
if they find money, they will take 
it. 

W hy do people in A ceh want to 
be independent from Indonesia? 

Because I ndonesia is not their 
country, not their motherland. 
They have their own motherland, 
they have their own language, 
their own culture. 

Jakarta has betrayed them 
many, many, many times. 

They want independence, they 
will not compromise anymore. 

The military has killed 
Acehnese people—raping and 
torture. 

Almost 10,000 people have 
been killed. A Imost day by day 
our people have been killed. 


What isthe group that you belong 
to? 

I'm from the A cehnese Popu¬ 
lar Democratic Resistance Front. 
That is an umbrella organisation 
of the civil society movement. 

We were founded on 23 M arch 
2000 . 

O ur concern is how to build a 
strong civil society movement. 

Before, those who wanted in¬ 
dependence only used armed 
struggle. 

It was the A cehnese thing, if 
you want to get liberation there 
isonly one way—armed struggle. 

We want to make sure that 
A cehnese people have another 
way, that is through civil soci¬ 
ety movement, That means 
non-violence. 

H ow do you think independence 
will happen? 

It will happen because we 
have good support from the 


democratic movement in I ndone¬ 
sia, and we hope that interna¬ 
tional solidarity becomes 
stronger. 

This pressure will force Ja¬ 
karta to give A ceh a referendum. 

It took a revolution in I ndonesia 
to free E ast Timor, do you think 
it will take the same thing to free 
Ache? 

O h yes. 

You said you had good relations 
with the democratic movement in 
Indonesia, can you tell us a bit 
more about that? 

I n 1998 we had the same issues 
as the democratic movement in 
J akarta: how to make Suharto not 
the president any more, how to 
destroy the military's power, how 
to destroy New Order. 

You said that the New Order 
regime is still there, that things 


haven’t really changed... 

Yes. 

Suharto is gone, in what way isthe 
regime still there? 

Because Golkar [Suharto's 
party] isstill a strong party, and it 
plays almost the same role. 

The military is still every¬ 
where inside I ndonesia. 

When wegottherevolution... 
[we wanted to] destroy N ew O r- 
der and stop the military having 
a political role... 

But the political system isstill 
the same. 

The elite in I ndonesia join 
with international capitalism to 
exploit people in I ndonesia. 

O bviously there has to be a more 
fundamental transformation that 
just changing the head of the 
government. 

Yes. 

The democratic movement in 
I ndonesia isfighting for a demo¬ 
cratic revolution to get rid of N ew 
Order. 

We support that. 

E astTimor is now [economically] 
controlled by the International 
Monetary Fund. What sort of 
society do you wantonceA ceh is 
free? 

A welfare state. 

What do you think about the 
global anti-capitalist movement? 

We respect the anti-globalisa- 
tion protests, we have the same 
purpose—to make a better world. 

We have E xxon-M obil in 
A ceh. [Their activities have been 
thefocusof anti-capitalist and en¬ 
vironmental protest in theWest], 

But mostly we are consumed 
by our own struggle for inde¬ 
pendence. 
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Secondary teacher s' struggle continues 



By PAUL MAUNDER 

The last few weeks have seen another round 
of rolling stoppages by secondary teachers 
up and down the country. 

OnTuesday May 7,150Wellington teach¬ 
ers held a vigil outside parliament. 

They dressed in black and the mood was 
sombre, but the advent of the duck shooting 
season brought some humour to the placards: 
" Don't duck our demands M allard!" read one. 

The teachers are demanding better pay 
and conditions, not just for their own sakes, 
but in order to save a quality public second¬ 
ary education system. 

With one third of new teachers leaving the 
profession within two years, recruitment and 
retention are key issues 

None wanted to be there, but they were 
obviously very determined. 

They are unwilling to allow the minister to 
foster conflict between them and their primary 
school colleagues.A nd would notto be bought 
off by the offer of cheap laptop computers 

A s one speaker stated," I f the government 
doesn't listen we're really going to have to 
get stroppy." 

E arlier in theday they had been leafleting 
the major thoroughfares in order to explain 
their case to the wider public. 

They have done their figures, and with 
a fiscal surplus of $2.5 billion more than 
expected, the government has a fight on 
its hands. 


By DAVID COLYER 

The Labour-led government has once again 
demonstrated its contempt for struggling 
teachers. 

The ministry of education took out full-page 
adds blaming teachers for the on-going con¬ 
tract dispute. 

But it’s the Labour's failure to spend money 
where it is really needed that is holding up a 
settlement. 

The government's clumsy propaganda has 
only hardened teachers' resolve to continue 
their struggle. Teachers in the Hutt Valley 
walked off the job in an wild-cat strike in pro¬ 
test at the ad. 

As well as propaganda, the government has 
tried gimmicks, in the form of cheap laptop com¬ 
puters for teachers, at a cost of $25 million. 

It seems the education minister Trevor Mal¬ 
lard is prepared to go to any lengths to end the 
dispute—except giving teachers what they de¬ 
serve. 

Teachers are prepared to make big compro¬ 
mises to end the dispute. 74% of union mem¬ 
bers endorsed a counter-offer which will be 


Teachers on Auckland’s May Day march 


used as a point of reference for PPTA negotia¬ 
tors. 

The compromise accepts the government’s 
offer of a 3.5% pay rise over two years, and 
the government's position on non-contact time 
and staffing, To this it adds an allowance of 
$3,500 (spread over three years) to compen¬ 
sate for the extra workload associated with the 
new national qualifications. 

According to the PPTA this counter-claim 
would cost the government just $75 million 
more that its last offer, which totalled $125 mil¬ 
lion. 

As the PPTA points out, this is easily afford¬ 
able, because this year the government has a 
budget surplus of $2.93 billion. $905 million 
more than it was expecting. 

‘‘It's outrageous that secondary teachers 
have to go on strike for a 10% increase in their 
pay over three years while the government re¬ 
plenishes its coffers with this huge surplus,” 
says PPTA deputy general secretary Bronwyn 
Cross. 

If the next round of negotiations fail to come 
up with a settlement then there will be another 
series of strikes in June. 


WHAT WE THINK 


Step up the 
pressure 

Stepping up industrial action is the 
best way for teachers to put heat on 
the government. 

The locally organised strikes that 
teachers in Auckland have added to 
the nationwide rolling strikesare an 
initiative that should be taken up 
around the country. 

Teachers aren't the only public 
sector workers suffering from low pay 
and staff shortages. 

Around the country, workers in 
areas like tertiary education and 
health—such as Auckland mental 
health workers—are calling for more 
government funding. 

Combined rallies by these 
workers and their supporters would 
really step up the pressure on 
Labour to give our public services 
the funding they need. 


GOVERNMENT OFFERS 
GIMMICKS & PROPAGANDA 
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Hundreds join 
Auckland 
May Day 
celebrations 



workI, 

L*2as» 


INTERNATIONAL 
WORKERS day 

-K-Ara hi-r MVCnUL.T 111 


By GARETH PEOPLERO 

Three to four hundred people 
joined the Auckland May Day 
march down up Queen Street 
to celebrate International 
Worker’s Day, May 1. 

The official demands of the 
march were: opposing Mayor 
John Banks' privatisation 
agenda, scrapping restrictions on 
workers' right to strike, oppos¬ 
ing N Z involvement in the U S- 
led war, and solidarity with the 
Palestinian people. 


The march included a large 
contingent of secondary teach¬ 
ers, and it was clear that every¬ 
one supported their struggle. 

G reen Party M P Keith Locke 
was one of the speakers. 

H e criticised the government 
for failing to settle the teachers' 
dispute. 

H e then raised the need for 
solidarity with Palestinian work¬ 
ers. "They [George Bush and 
friends] are scared of workers 
united in struggle around the 
world," he said. 


Keith lashed out at Bush's 
bombing of A fghanistan and the 
involvement of New Zealand 
SAS troops. He also criticised 
the NZ government's attack on 
our civil liberties through the 
Terrorism Suppression B ill. 

M ike Treen spoke for the 
A lliance: 

"There is only one force in 
this world that can fight for the 
future and that's the ordinary 
working people, the people that 
produce the wealth," he said. 

The biggest applause was 


saved for Rana Sobh from Pal¬ 
estine, who spoke of the dehu¬ 
manising treatment of the Pales¬ 
tinian workers in I srael. 

"We are absolutely horrified 
by the brutal aggression on our 
people in the occupied territo¬ 
ries by the war criminal Sharon, 
under the benediction of the big 
boss of the world, the killer 
B ush," she said. 

"Like Nelson Mandela said, 
'when injustice becomes law, re¬ 
sistance becomesa duty'.To that 
end we will not stop the struggle." 


Workers take action to solve crisis in 
Auckland’s mental health services 


By DAVID COLYER 


Workers at three mental health centres in Auckland have taken industrial action over the last few months. 

They are fighting to maintain safe working conditions and to highlight the crisis in mental health services. And are calling for more staff and 
more residential facilities for people suffering mental illness. 

South Auckland’s Tiaho Mai Unit, North Shore's Taharoto Unit and West Auckland’s Te Ararau Unit have all been affected. 

When all beds are full or when staffing levels fall too low, staff are refusing to assess or admit any more patients. 

Richard Wagstaff, the national secretary of the worker’s union, the Public Services Association (PSA), described the situation at the Tiaho 
Mai Unit in a March 13 press release. 

‘‘Last weekend Middlemore Hospital’s Tiaho Mai mental health unit, which was built to accommodate 45 people, was busting at the seams 
with 52 patients, and still more waiting to be admitted. Patients are being forced to sleep on mattresses in doctors’ rooms and interview rooms, 
while two were locked in police cells until beds could be found for them.” 

The same shocking situation has occurred at the other units. 


Socialist Worker spoke to Community 
Assessment Treatment Team (Catt) nurse 
MORGAN IRIS, a union delegate. 

On the industrial side of things, has you’re 
employment contract expired? 

No, this action is being taken under health 
and safety grounds. 

There’s been discussion over a prolonged 
period in various parts of the mental health 
services throughout Auckland. 

As services began to communicate, it 
became evident that something needed to 
happen. 

The only action that could be legally taken 
was under health and safety grounds. 

If a unit is licensed for X number of pa¬ 
tients and it has two or three patients more 
than that then the safety of staff is clearly 
compromised. 


You’ve been having meetings of delegates 
from around the Auckland region, how have 
those helped you plan these actions? 

It’s been really useful. 

I think the way services are designed is that 
people work very much in isolation. 

They loose the sense that they are part of a 
wider organisation and that the problems that 
we face aren’t just faced by us, they’re faced 
by other parts of that organisation as well. 

It has helped to be able to coordinate 
what's happening and to be able to support 
each other. 

Like if the in-patients unit stop admitting, that 
puts more pressure on the Catt team. It’s very 
easy under those circumstances for things to 
become very divisive. 

Regular meetings with delegates across the 
region has helped prevent that happening. 

In the actions that teachers and other nurses 


have been taking recently there’s a clear 
sense of workers having a duty to stick up 
for quality service. Do you feel that? 

Absolutely. Very much a sense of that. 

And, certainly in the health system, the work¬ 
ers have the ability to do that. 

It’s not that we dispute that our management 
is not lobbying for changes—we know they 
are—but we are in a position where we can act 
much more as an advocate for our clients. We 
feel we need to do that, otherwise they kind of 
get lost. 

What do you see as being the way forward 
in this dispute? 

I would imagine that some level of industrial 
action is going to continue in the region for some 
while. 

I think there has been a significant change 
already, I think that the ministry is taking things 
more seriously. 
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SWIMMING 
WITH THE 
TIDE OF 
REVOLT 


As renewed political crisis sweeps 
Argentina, CHRIS HARMAN following a 
recent visit to the country argues there is 
a huge opening for the revolutionary left, 
provided it breaks from its sectarian past 


The state has 
remained 
intact and so 
has capitalist 
control of 
industry 


"It must have been fantastically exciting," a lot of 
people said to me on my return from a visit to A r- 
gentina last month. 

It was exciting. But not, as most people imagined, 
because of continual mass demonstrations, clashes 
with the police, the expropriation of banks, and so 
on. I did go on one 120,000-strong, very enthusiastic 
demonstration—but demonstrations like that across 
the world seem two a penny these days after B arce- 
lona and Rome. I n general, however, the tempo and 
size of street demonstrations had fallen massively 
since the overthrow oftheDelaRua government on 
20 D ecember. 

The real excitement came from the level of politi¬ 
cal discussion. Everywhere people were discussing 
issues that normally only revolutionary socialists 
raise— how society can be changed, how to stop the 
slide into economic chaos and mass impoverishment, 
and whatisto be done about the question of'power". 

Such questions are common currency in the 
asembleas, the weekly meetings of activists, each 50 
to 100 strong, which meet in some 100 districts in Bue¬ 
nos A ires. D emands that only revolutionary social¬ 
ists ever used to talk about—nationalisation of the 
banks and the privatised firms, support for unofficial 
strikesand factory occupations, jobs for all, and am¬ 
ple welfare benefits—are now taken for granted by 
layers of people in and around the asembleas. 

This is particularly significant because A rgen- 
tina was for more than half a century after 1945 a 
country where the socialist left was marginalised 
by the power of Peronism —the doctrine that a 
powerful leader could solve the problems of the 
working class by allying it with "patriotic" sections 
of business against imperialism and the old landed 
oligarchy. Suddenly Peronism seems like a mar¬ 
ginal doctrine, while it is ideas usually associated 
with the left that are finding a big audience.These 



are the circumstances revolutionary socialists 
dream of, when we are suddenly swimming with 
the tide and not against it. 

B ut there is a problem. It has to do with the A r- 
gentinian revolutionary left itself. Split into around 
four reasonably sized groups and some 20 smaller 
ones, it has a tendency for sectarian infighting and 
simple denunciation of anyone influenced by other 
ideas.There have even been occasions in which non¬ 
socialists have had to intervene on demonstrations 
to stop fights between the members of the different 
groups.This makes it very difficult for the left to act 
as a focus for the massive, growing, political 
radicalisation of tens of thousands of people. 

Breaking with old habits 

K arl M arx noted long ago that during periods of 
defeat, demoralisation and isolation for the left there 
is a tendency for sectarianism to flourish. Socialists 
survive politically by cutting themselves off from the 
pressures of wider layers of people around them, and 
by identifying with half-forgotten traditions. Such 
habits become a serious problem once new struggles 
and new movements emerge: 

"The development of socialist sectarianism and 
that of the real labour movement always stand in in¬ 
direct proportion to each other. So long as the sects 
are justified (historically), the working class is not 
yet ripe for an independent historical movement. A s 
soon as it has attained this maturity all sects are es¬ 
sentially reactionary... What is antiquated tries to 
reconstitute and assert itself within the newly ac¬ 
quired form." 

I n A rgentina the revolutionary left has been tri¬ 
ply isolated—first during the years 1945-75, when the 
most bitter battles of the working class were fought 
under the banner of Peronism, second by the terri¬ 
ble repression of the military junta that ruled from 
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1976-83 and murdered 30,000 opponents, and finally 
during the shortlived neoliberal boom of the early 
to mid-1990s. 

W hat developed in those periods were particularly 
rigid versions of supposedly "orthodox" Trotksyism, 
which took as their starting point marginally differ¬ 
ent versions of what Trotsky said during the late 
1930s.They appplied certain of hisformulationsfrom 
the grimmest period of the 20th century—"midnight 
in the century", as Victor Serge called it—and ap¬ 
plied them in a completely ahistorical manner to the 
very different conditions of the post Second World 
War world. Their members often fought heroically 
in the face of repression from gangster union offi¬ 
cials working in conjunction with the state. But as 
organisations they ended up fitting perfectly M arx's 
description: "The sect sees its raison d'etre and its 
point of honour not in that it has in common with 
the class movement, but in the particular shibboleth 
distinguishing it from that movement." 

O nly one of the A rgentinian groups, the M ove- 
ment for Socialism (MAS), seems to have any sense 
of the damage being done by sectarianism.That has 
become a vital problem for the whole movement in 
A rgentina today. For winning people to a coherent 
revolutionary socialist viewpoint is not just a matter 
of counting headsto see which "party" is bigger than 
another. It is a question of dealing with the central 
issues facing the movement that erupted on the 
streets in D ecember. 

That movement was able to overthrow the De 
la Rua government. But it has not been strong 
enough to stop the Duhalde government follow¬ 
ing essentially the same course, of placating domes¬ 
tic and international capital by negotiating with the 
I M F over new cuts packages at a time of ever deep¬ 
ening economic crisis. The repressive state appa¬ 
ratus has remained completely intact, and so has 


capitalist control of industry. 

Already, early in March, the right-wing media 
were noticing signs of a decline in the level of popu¬ 
lar mobilisation and beginning to express the hope 
that they might be able to get rid of the Duhalde 
government from the right with a "civil-military" 
government. The huge demonstration to mark the 
anniversary of the 1976 military coup on 24 M arch 
showed that there remained an enormous amount 
of life in the popular movement and halted their 
manoeuvres, for a time at least. B ut there must be a 
danger of increasing unemployment and impover¬ 
ishment demoralising people enough to give the 
right new opportunities. 

A way out of the crisis 

People's attitudes do not remain static during an 
enormous economic crisis that is shattering their lives 
If a left-wing movement does not succeed in show¬ 
ing them a way out of the crisis, then many can be 
attracted to scapegoating ethnic minorities (in the 
caseofA rgentina,immigrantsfrom Boliviaand Para¬ 
guay, or small shopkeepers from China or Korea) and 
the notion that a military "strongman" has the an¬ 
swers. R evolutionary hope can give way to counter¬ 
revolutionary despair. It is precisely because people 
are beginning to understand thisthat discussions are 
arising within the asembleas about the question of 
"power". 

Buttheasembleasand the allied movementof the 
unemployed piqueteros are not by themselves strong 
enough to solve the problem of power.They are mi¬ 
nority movements, even if powerful minority move¬ 
ments—there are perhaps 120,000 piqueteros but 4 
to 5 million unemployed; there are tens of thousands 
of people involved around the asembleas, but 7 mil¬ 
lion people in Buenos A ires and another 9 million in 
its wider metropolitan area. 


Between nation and 
class—women workers 
occupy their factory in 
Argentina while waving 
the national flag 
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There is a danger with both movements that they 
are so carried away with their successes that they do 
not see the wider tasks of deepening their base of 
support—especially among the millions of workers 
who still have jobs, whose union leaders managed to 
keep them from joining the movement that overthrew 
D e la R ua as an organised force. 

A t the same time there are powerful currents who 
believe that the question of power can be postponed 
pending elections in a year's time, when they hope 
one or other left parliamentary force will do well. 
This is not surprising. A t times of great social up¬ 
heaval large numbers of people begin for the first 
time in their lives to see the need for massive social 
change, but still take for granted essential features 
of the capitalist society they have been brought up 
in. Reformism, the idea that you can use some of 
those features to produce a better society, inevitably 
emerges as a mass force in such situations It is a force 
expressing people's desire for a massive shift to the 
left, but also a force misdirecting and frustrating their 
efforts to achieve that shift. 

R eformism is not simply a question of a few lead¬ 
ers who inevitably betray the movement (as most do). 
It is a first staging post for millions who are entering 
into struggle. Its influence cannot simply be wished 
away—or denounced away. Even people who chant 
enthusiastically on demonstrations "Que se vayan 
todos" ("G et rid of the lot") can still be attracted by 
the idea that this or that "honest" politician can of¬ 
fer an easy way forward. 

It is precisely for this reason that the role of revo¬ 
lutionary socialists is so important. For they should 
have the experience and understanding to go 
through friendly discussion with people ("patiently 
explain" as Lenin put it in A pril 1917) about what 
is wrong with this approach, and point them in a 
different direction. 

But this requires that the revolutionaries break 
with their own sectarianism. It cannot be done while 
each revolutionary organisation sees its main task as 
recruiting more people to its own magic slogan. It 
also cannot be done simply by denouncing the re¬ 
formist leaders It is necessary to prove in practice 
the limitations of their approach. 

The key here, as A lex Callinicos pointed out in 
the last issue of Socialist Worker, is the united front 
tactic elaborated by Lenin and Trotsky in 1921, and 
practised before this by the B olsheviks in 1917.The 
reformists attract support by raising particular de¬ 
mands which they cannot win so long as they rely on 
reformist methods It is up to revolutionaries to of¬ 
fer to fight alongside the reformist organisations over 
these questions. If the reformist leaders take up the 
offer then the revolutionaries can prove in practice 
thatthe non-reformist methodsof massstrugglefrom 
below work. If the reformist leaders 
refuse that shows that they are not seri¬ 
ous about winning such demands. 

So the B olsheviks in the early sum¬ 
mer of 1917 demanded, "Down with 
the ten capitalist ministers" —even 
though it implied leaving in place the 
remaining reformist socialist minis¬ 
ters. By raising it they showed those 
ministers would not break with capi¬ 
talism. I n the same way, in the early 
autumn they demanded that the 
soviets take power, even though they 
were still led by M enshevik and So¬ 
cial Revolutionary reformists, and 
the ensuing government would have 
been a reformist government. 

The method is absolutely central in A rgen- 
tina today. For instance, the piqueteros movement 
is divided into two blocks. 0 ne is made up of the 


different organisations influenced by the far left, 
and denounces the present government.The other, 
much bigger, influenced by the CCC organisation 
and the CTA union federation, is prepared to ne¬ 
gotiate with the present government over the im¬ 
plementation of public works schemes. There is a 
tendency for the left piqueteros simply to denounce 
the leaders of the bigger bloc. This is simply not 
good enough. It is necessary to focus on certain 
objectives that exist in common, and insist that the 
reformist leaders agree on joint action to fight for 
them. If they agree, joint mass struggle will soon 
show it is more effective than negotiations with a 
government which is under the thumb of big busi¬ 
ness and the I M F. I f they refuse they will lose in¬ 
fluence to the left.The united front is not a "revo¬ 
lutionary united front". 11 is a united front between 
revolutionaries and reformists around demands 
which the reformists claim to agree with but can¬ 
not fight for using simply reformist methods. 

A united struggle is needed 

The issue of the employed working class poses 
even bigger problems. Massive unemployment and 
job insecurity mean most people with jobs are afraid 
to struggle collectively unless their union leaders give 
them the go-ahead. But all three union federations 
support the Duhalde government, and the two 
Peronist CGT federations that organise most manual 
workers are notoriously corrupt. They deliberately 
held their members back from the struggle which 
overthrew the D e la R ua government, and from par¬ 
ticipation in the movement afterwards.This has mas¬ 
sively weakened their old cast iron control.The"Q ue 
se vayan todos" on demonstrations is directed as 
much against them as against the government politi¬ 
cians. A nother favourite chant is "Where are they, I 
cannot see, where are the leaders of the mighty 
CGT?" 

B ut that still leaves untouched their influence over 
certain layers of workers. E ven today, if they called 
for strikes, many workers would follow. If they do 
not call for strikes these rarely happen. Fear of los¬ 
ing that influence means that they claim they are 
pressurising the government to make reforms— par¬ 
ticularly to offer more public works schemes and to 
provide benefits for the unemployed. A gain, it is no 
good the movement simply denouncing them. It has 
to take up the limited reforms they claim to stand 
for and demand a united struggle to achieve them. If 
it does not do this it is providing them with opportu¬ 
nities to pretend that they are doing things for the 
employed working class, and to reassert their con¬ 
trol over it. The result can only be to leave 
the piqueteros and asembleas isolated from 
the workers whose labour keeps the A rgen- 
tinian economy going, and whose participa¬ 
tion in the struggle alone can resolve the 
question of power. 

The potential for the revolutionary 
movement in A rgentina is massive. The 
way the government is caught between 
the opposed pressures of the I M F and 
the A rgentinian masses means more 
great conflicts are unavoidable. Wide 
sectionsof people are beginning spon¬ 
taneously to move towards a revolu¬ 
tionary socialist understanding of 
what needs to be done. B ut this spon¬ 
taneous process is unlikely to provide 
the sort of strategic and tactical direction 
the movement needs in time for the next 
confrontationsThat is why it isof the utmost 
importance that sections of the existing revolu¬ 
tionary left learn from the mass movement and 
break with their old sectarian postures. 


Many have had their 
savings frozen. This 
man’s banner says 
“thieving banks” in a 
protest in Buenos Aires 
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'We can't turn back now' 


TOM BEHAN looks at the growing 
working class struggle in Italy 

"The message to the government from the streets is 
clear: we've got you surrounded— come out with your 
hands up." You could hardly criticise the bravado of 
Francesco Caruso, leader of the "disobedient" wing of 
the Italian Social Forum movement. Just a year ago 
pessimism dominated the I talian left following the elec¬ 
tion of Silvio Berlusconi.Then came G enoa.The pro¬ 
tests against the G 8 saw the coming together of Com¬ 
munist Refoundation (R C), the newly born Social Fo¬ 
rum movement, and organised workers—in the shape 
of the main engineering union and other powerful rank 
and file groupings such asCobas. 

The movement isstill growing today, as was seen by 
the general strike in A pril when over 13 million work¬ 
ers (out of a total workforce of 21 million) went on 
strike. Not only had industry and public transport shut 
down, so had many luxury hotels, big supermarkets, 
department stores, cinemas, theatres, museums and 
universities,aswell astheSenatedining room and many 
branches of M cD onald's A Iso 90% of the workers in 
B erlusconi's M ediaset empire went on strike. "The 
country has shut down," said CGI L union leader Sergio 
C offerati. "I t is like a midsummer's day in mid-A pril." 
0 ne demonstrator even carried a placard saying "Self 
employed worker on strike". A ccessto many websites 
was stopped by a screen message saying "site closed 
due to strike action". 

A highly politicised atmosphere has developed in 
I taly over the last year. For example, the 150,000-strong 
general strike demonstration in N aples was led off by 
a group of Palestinians. 0 ne worker from Florence said, 
"We're striking against everything." As Fausto 
B ertinotti and M assimo D 'A lema (leaders of R C and 
the DS [equivalent of the Labour Party] respectively) 
marched together in Rome,thecrowd behind them kept 
chanting, "U nity, unity!" One effect of such massive 
mobilisations over the last year has been the under¬ 
standing, for many working class people, that improve¬ 
ments in their standard of living will be achieved on 
the streets, notin parliamentary debates. 

RC is the party most closely associated with this 
wave of anger, and has rightly gained advantage from 
its involvement.A t last year's general election RC got 
5% of the vote and the D S centre-left 16%. N owadays 
opinion polls put the two parties at 8 and 13%. The 
recent RC congress confirmed the party's deep involve¬ 
ment in the anti-capitalist movement. As MP N ichi 
Vendola concluded, "A time of hope has been born. 
The time of nostalgia is finished." 

But like many left wing parties it has problems with 
holding on to new members, particularly young peo- 
ple.A sleader Fausto Bertinotti said in hisfinal speech: 
"W hat is it about our party which makes us so attrac¬ 
tive on the outside but so unattractive on the inside?" 
RC has undoubtedly gained many recruits from the 
movement, but in its rejection of Stalinism, a promi¬ 
nent theme at its congress, it also stresses that it no 
longer wants to be a "vanguard party".Translated into 
practice this means that while RC, correctly, does not 
want to smother the anti-capitalist movement, it does 
nottry to lead it either— probably demoralising young 
members. Similarly, at their congress, held just ten days 
before the first general strike for 20 years, practical in¬ 
volvement in the strike was far more a matter for trade 


unionists than for the 
party as a whole. 

Since Genoa "the 
movement of move¬ 
ments" has created a new 
generation of activists. 
The key weakness is that 
the movement, although it 
hasan inspiring instinctof 
solidarity, lacks correct 
leadership. This effec¬ 
tively means the whole 
bandwagon "swarms" on 
from one issue to another. 
B ut the stakes are becom¬ 
ing higher—either the ris- 
ingtide will simply recede 
through exhaustion or, if 
caught unprepared for a 
head-on collision, will 
crash against the rocks of 
ruling class resistance. 

In many ways Berlusconi's coalition resembles the 
B ritish Tory [equivalent of N ational] government of the 
1980s—a government with a large parliamentary ma¬ 
jority determined to attack the working class.Two days 
before the general strike Berlusconi told a meeting of 
the Confindustria (CBI) to great applause, "Thatcher 
toughed it out. If she had given in to the unions, today 
the U K would be in a real mess." Berlusconi's govern¬ 
ment is probably even nastier than Thatcher's FI e re¬ 
cently described his alliance with the "post-fascist" 
National A lliance as"unbreakable". 

Not only hasan immigration law been passed which 
introduces a form of "neo-slavery" in which residence 
permits are strictly linked to a contract of employment, 
the welfare minister wants to introduce tax relief for 
the mortgages of married couples only. U nemployment 
services are to be privatised, opening the jobless mar¬ 
ket up to some of the world's largest temporary em¬ 
ployment agencies. E ven more worrying, the day after 
the 23 M arch demonstration defence minister A ntonio 
M artino commented: "Trade union demonstrations are 
a threat to democracy— legality must be restored." 

Some employers believe they could win a historic 
victory. The current battle is over the law protecting 
workers from arbitrary sacking which was passed in 
1970 at the height of the last big upturn in class strug¬ 
gle. A ntonio D 'A mato, head of the Confindustria, has 
said that the ending of job security "is just one of the 
reforms we want to see".The bosses want even more 
deregulation and privatisation, including that of state 
pensions. FI owever, in the run-up to the general strike 
some employers, worried about the growing self confi¬ 
dence of workers, are starting to call for a softer line. 

It is crucial now to deepen the anger and hit the 
bosses where it hurts most. That would mean more 
strike&A sBeppe Benedini.a worker at the Iveco truck 
factory in B rescia, said, "Now we've got to cut off pro¬ 
duction. We've got to hit the Confindustria in the fac¬ 
tories" 

The day after the general strike "post-fascist" leader 
G ianfranco Fini said, "We won't give in."The previous 
day hu nd reds of thousands of workers were sayi ng, "We 
can't turn back now," and were calling for more strikes. 
Class struggle is now centre stage in Italian society. 


Access to many 
websites was 
stopped by a 
screen saying 
“site closed due to 
strike” 



Thousands marched in 
Rome on the day of the 
general strike 
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REVIEW 


REGGAeX pl OSION 


Exhibition at Te Papa, runs 29 
March - 14 July 2002 
Reviewed by 
MITCH GLOCKLING 

When Bob Marley and the 
Wailers played their now 
famous 1979 concert at 
Western Springs in Auckland, I 
was living in the “deep north” 
of Australia. 

A t this point the state of 
Q ueensland was the land of 
electoral gerrymander, political 
and police corruption and 
manifest racism—the domain of 
right-wing bible bashing bigot 
Jo Bjelke-Petersen. 

So when the band played 
B risbane as part of their 
Australasian tour I was amongst 
the first to acquire a ticket. 

The audience that night was 
a mixture of A boriginal, M aori, 
Pacific and E uropean youth and 
as the band exploded onto the 


stage they were greeted with a 
militant mood of defiance, 
rebellion and unity. 

This goaded the band on to 
give one of the performances of 
their career, so much so that the 
Wailers gave three encores that 
night, something which I 
understand, happened very 
rarely. 

The people present were 
reacting to the political, social 
and cultural repression under 
which they were forced to live. 
A nd in an Australian state 
where no public protest was 
allowed, reggae music was the 
vehicle which allowed them to 
express their resistance. 

R eggae music came out of 
thejamaican experience of 
slavery and colonisation and 
after the collapse of the post 
war economic boom in the 
1970s and the failure of 
independence to provide a 


better life for the poor and 
dispossessed, became the voice 
of "the sufferahs".The R asta 
name for those who take the 
brunt of oppression in a class 
society. 

B ut whatever the merits of 
R astafarianism as a vehicle for 
economic, social and political 
change the" roots-rock" version 
of reggae with its lyrics of 
struggle and oppression that 
B ob M arley and his contempo¬ 
raries turned into a global 
phenomena, had the ability to 
cross racial and cultural divides. 

So you got Australian 
aboriginal bandssuch asNo 
Fixed A ddress and M aori and 
Pacific Island groups like H erbs, 
Dread Beat and Blood and 
A otearoa using the medium to 
voice their own people's 
experience of colonisation and 
ongoing dispossession. 

A round this time in N ew 


Zealand you had the resur¬ 
gence of a M aori Land R ights 
movement, the Bastion Point 
occupation, dawn raidsand, in 
1981, the Springbok rugby 
tour. 

So B ob M arley's visit and the 
spread of R eggae music was a 
case of right place, right time for 
"the sufferahs" of A otearoa. 

The exhibition is a touring 
presentation from London and 
has a section on N ew Zealand 
added on for its showing here. 

To my way of thinking this 
home grown section has more 
social and political content 
than the E nglish produced 
section and therefore it 
manages to explain the reasons 
more completely as to why 
R eggae music had such an 
impact on our society in the 
1970s and 80s. 

"G et up, Stand up, Stand up 
for your rights" indeed. 


WHAT'S ON 


G1E Free 



of Action. 
JUNE 22 


Called by GE Free Coalition 
(Safe Food Coalition, 
Greenpeace, GE Free NZ, 
Bio-gro & Green Party). 
National contact Tremane Barr 
(Christchurch) phone (03) 981 
5235, or email 

<tremane.barr@clear.net.nz> 


• CHRISTCHURCH 

Every Saturday— peace vigil, 12:30 
to 1 pm, by the Chalice in the Square. 
Every Friday— Redevlopment picket 
vigil, 4:30-6 pm, Wesley house, 
Bealey Ave 

• WELLINGTON 

Every Wednesday— Peace Action 
Wellington stall, 12 noon to 2pm in 
Cuba Mall near Farmers. 
Contact (04) 382 8129. 

Every Thursday— Vigil for peace, 5 
to 6pm at Cenotaph. Contact (04) 
382 8129. 


• AUCKLAND 

May 4 to July 21 — Reporting the 
world: John Pilger’s Great 
Eyewitness Photographers at the 
Auckland War Memorial Museum, 
admission $10 / $7.50. 

May 5-14— Wake Up Auckland Art 
Exhibition, 5 Central Ave, Kingsland, 
open 10am-8pm. 

May 7— Council Housing Action 
Group, “What can we do to stop the 
sale of council housing?” 9:30- 
11:30am, Freemans Bay Community 
Center (Functions Room), 52 
Hepburn St. Contact Sigrid 361 1517. 
May 8— “We don’t want to drink 
Waikato water— stop the pipeline!”, 
public meeting 7:30pm, Fickling 
Centre, cnr Mt Eden and Mt Albert 
Rds, Three Kings. 

May 11 — Emails from East Timor, 
documentary by Peter Marra. From 
4pm, Ferndale House 830 New North 
Rd, Mt Albert. Celebrate East Timor’s 
independence. 

May 19— Comemeration of 
Palestinians kiled by Israeli 
occupation, Auckland War Mamorial 
Museum, Palestine Wall, 2pm. 

May 23— Wake Up Auckland mass 
lobby of city council meeting, to 
protest housing sell-off plans. 

June 3— ’’Voices Under Fire”, Global 
Peace & Justice Auckland forum. 
7:30pm, 147 Great North Rd. 


BULLSHIT. 

John Banks and his political allies won control of Auckland council after 
promising that rates wouldn’t rise. Now they want to hike up the rates of 
modest homeowners while giving reductions to the rich. Their election 
promise was bullshit. 

BIASED. 

Banks and his CitRat allies are in National and 
They’re biased in favour of the rich. They want 
roads so corporates can price gouge drivers. They 
want to sell off pensioner housing so property 
speculators can make a killing. 


Banks promised ‘leadership’. He didn’t reveal this meant bossy. Banks & 
Co strike back at critics by calling them names and throwing them out of 
meetings. But even these bossy politicians are feeling the pressure of 
mass opposition. They’re less cocky now. It shows that protest works. 


RALLY 

Thurs 23 May, 5.30pm 
outside Town Hall, City 


Called b y WAKE UP AUCKLAND 
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CONTACTTHE 
SOCIALISTS 
IN YOUR AREA 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: vaughang@ihug.co.nz 


★ AUCKLAND 


Meets 7.30pm every Monday at the 
Trade Union Centre, 147 Great North Rd, 
Grey Lynn. Transport available. 

Phone: Len 634 3984 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


★TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: hatosnell@hotmail.com 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


★ WELLINGTON 


Meets 7.30pm every Monday at Room 2, 
Crossways (back entrance), Elizabeth St, 
Mt Victoria. 

Phone: Gordon 972 2296 
Email: gfarris@i4free.co.nz 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


★ TIMARU 


Phone: Vaughan 6866498 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984 

Fax: (09) 634 3936 

Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 

Email: socialist-worker@>pl.net 


Socialist Worker 
is on the internet 

http://au.geocities.com/swo_nz/ 


Note: this address was previously mis-typed 


Socialist Worker 

WHERE WE STAND 



SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploitation 
which generates inequality, crisis and war. 
Although workers create society's wealth, 
it is controlled by the ruling class for its 
own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when the 
working class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically plans its 
production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This will 
eliminate all class divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such as China and 
Cuba, just like the former Soviet Union 
and the Eastern bloc, have nothing to do 
with socialism. They are state capitalist. 
We support the struggles of workers 
against every dictatorial stalinist ruling 
class. 

REVOLUTION NOT REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion, contrary to what Alliance, Labour 
and union leaders claim. It must be 
overthrown by the working class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers state based 
on workers councils and workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are exploited 
by capitalism, so the struggle for social¬ 
ism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading working 
class revolutions around the world. 

LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all oppressed 
groups to organise for their own defence. 
Their liberation is essential to socialist 
revolution and impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori self 
determination. 

The government’s approach to Treaty 
claims has benefited a Maori elite while 
doing little for working class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establishment 
of a workers’ state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most militant 
sections of the working class have to be 
organised into a mass revolutionary 
socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of building 
such a party through involvement in the 
day-to-day struggles of workers and the 
oppressed. 

The Socialist Workers Organisation 
must grow in size and influence to provide 
leadership in the struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions with a 
rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to fight 
for socialism, then join us. 


r — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — ^ 

* If you like reading Socialist Worker, send in this form: ■ 

| □ I want to attend a socialist meeting | 

® □ I want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation * 

* □ I want to subscribe to Socialist Worker (posted to you each fortnight, . 

I enclose $30 for a year) * 

| NAME.PHONE. | 

I ADDRESS. 1 

J EMAIL. ® 

1 Post to Socialist Worker, PO Boc 13-685 Auckland I 
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We 

oppose 
armed 

globalisation 
with our 
minds and 
our bodies 




The left in NZ 
can create 
a 'movement 
of movements' 


The Peace & Justice conference and the mass lobby of 
Labour’s conference will bring together a diversity of activists 
and leftists. This will promote the building of a ‘movement of 
movements’ in Aotearoa. Only this unity in action can provide 
mass alternatives to capitalism’s armed globalisation. 


Peace & Justice conference 

PROGRAMME 


Friday 17 May. 12 noon to 6pm, then 
again at 8pm for two hours. 

Hunter Lounge, Level 2, VUWSA 
Building, Victoria University, 

Wellington. 

12 noon-1.15pm 

CORPORATE & MILITARY 
GLOBALISATION 

Speakers (10 minutes each): 

• DON CARSON Wellington Palestine 
G roup. 

• NICKY HAGER researcher & author. 

• NICK KELLY Labour Party, anti¬ 
globalisation activist. 

• JON CARAPIET G reen Party, G E -free 
campaigner. 

Followed by open discussion. 

1.30-2.45pm 

REBUILDING THE UNIONS & THE 
FIGHT FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 

Speakers (10 minutes each): 

• MIKE WILLIAMS Seafarers U nion. 

• ALASTAIR DUNCAN Service & Food 
Workers U nion. 

• DON FRANKS Socialist Worker. 

• JOHN MAYNARD Postal Workers U nion. 
Followed by open discussion. 


3-4.15pm 

PEOPLE & PLANET, NOT PROFITS & 
POWER 

Speakers (10 minutes each): 

• JASMINE ALETIA women's & gay rights 

activist. 

• NICK HENRY student activist. 

• JIM DELAHUNTY left activist. 

• ROLAND SAPSFORD CBC sustainable 
transport activist. 

Followed by open discussion. 

4.30-6pm 

STRATEGISING FOR A BROAD LEFT 
ALTERNATIVE 

A giant workshop involving everybody. No 
keynote speakers. GRANT MORGAN from 
Socialist Worker will introduce (5 minutes) 
and sum up (5-10 minutes). 

8-1 Opm 

GRASSROOTS ALTERNATIVES: FROM 
SEATTLE TO ARGENTINA & ITALY 

Speakers (10 minutes each): 

• PAUL BRUCE G reen Party. 

• BRENDAN TUOHY Socialist Party of 
A otearoa. 

• ALISTAIR SHAW Radical Society. 

• GRANT BROOKES Socialist Worker. 
Followed by open discussion. 

The affiliations of speakers are for 
identification purposes only, since some are 
appearing in a personal capacity. 


Labour Party 
conference 

MASS 

LOBBY 

Saturday 18 May. Start 8.30am. 

Events Centre, Queens Wharf, 
Wellington. 

The mass lobby of the Labour 
Party’s election year conference 
will be interactive (NOT abusive). 

The Labour-led government is 
promoting the interests of the 
corporate elite around issues like 
genetic engineering, free trade, 
US war moves, student fees and 
restrictions on the right to strike. 

The mass lobby will look to 
popularise and legitimise policies 
which serve the interests of 
grassroots people and the planet 
we live on. 



Peace & 
Justice 
PARTY 


■ Party hard on Saturday night, 18 May. 
Put the ‘social’ into socialism. Details to be 
announced at the conference and lobby. 






